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sudden death (Dec 1st, 1S25) of the Czar Alexander. His successor
Nicholas was a man of different mould and temper. He had none
of Alexander's Western veneer, nor of his mysticism and sentiment;
he was a Russian to the core, Alexander had clearly " discerned
the revolutionary march in the troubles of the Peloponese ". Nicholas
cared even less for the Greeks than his predecessor ; but he was even
more indisposed to allow the Porte to play fast and loose with Russia.
Canning was becoming convinced as to the necessity of a frank
understanding with that Court, the more so since Prince Lieven, the
Russian ambassador in London, had expressed the wish that Canning
" would take the question into his own hands, since Great Britain
was the only Power which could bring the state of affairs in Greece
to a satisfactory settlement ",1
To this end Canning induced the Duke of Wellington to undertake Protocol
a special mission to St. Petersburg to congratulate the new Czar on of St.
accession (Jan. 1826).    The Duke was further charged to adjust, ifFeters"
possible, the outstanding difficulties between Russia and Turkey, aodApiiU,
to arrive at an understanding with Russia on the Greek question.
The result of the mission was seen'in the signature (April 4th, 1826)
of the Protocol of St. Petersburg.    By this Treaty the two Powers
renouncing any " augmentation of territory, any exclusive influence,"
or any preferential commercial advantages for themselves, agreed to
offer their mediation to the Porte.    Greece, though continuing to
pay tribute to the Porte, was to become a virtually independent
State, to be governed by authorities chosen by itself, and to enjoy
" entire liberty of conscience and commerce ".    To prevent collisions
in the future the Turks were to evacuate Greece, and the Greeks were
to " purchase the property of the Turks ... on the Grecian continent
or islands ".
This Protocol must be regarded as a political triumph for Canning
and a personal triumph for Wellington, but it did nothing to adjust
the outstanding differences between Russia and Turkey. In regard
to these, the new Czar was determined to brook neither dallying on
the part of the Porte nor intervention on the part of the Powers.
He had already embodied his terms in an ultimatum despatched to
Constantinople (March 17th, 1826), and the Porte, temporarily em-
barrassed by the mutiny of the Janissaries, was compelled to accept
the Czar's terms in the Convention of Ackermann (Oct. 7th, 1826).
As regards Greece, on the other hand, the Porte, in the full tide
of triumphant barbarity, $howed no signs of accepting any mediation
unless backed by force. Greece had already formally applied for it.
Accordingly in September, 1826, Canning proposed- to the Czar
common action to enforce mediation upon the Sultan. If the Sultan
remained obdurate, the two Powers agreed to intimate to him that
" they would look to Greece with an eye of favour, and with a
1 Stapleton :  Times, p. 465, and Canning to Granville, November 8th, 1825.